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Inconveniencies of TOLERATION , &c. 


IBERTY of CONSCIENCE isa Thing which hath often 
made a very Great Noiſe in the World ; and is at the firſt 
View,a thing highly plauſi ble;buc although i ic looks bugely 
pretty in che Notion: M it was alwayes found — ely 
Wild and Unmanageable when ever it came to be handled 
by Experience: and we ſhall conſtantly find, That thoſe which cryed it 
up for the moſt Reaſonable Thing in the world , when Themſelves 
ſtood in need of it, as ſoon as ever They came in Power, would ne- 
ver endure to hear of it any longer. They who plead for it for Them- 
ſelves , do not uſe to allow it to others; it hath always been ſo un- 
lucky, as ſoon as ever it hath ſucceeded, to be laid aſide. 

Now Liberty of Conſcience is either Abſolute , and Univerſal, 
or Limited and Reſtrained: if Univerſal and Abſolute , it layech us 
open to all the folly and phrenzy imaginable, to all thoſe Here ſies 
which the Scripture calls Damnable, and is a publick Invitation to all 
ſorts of ſtrong Deluſions, and the believing of Lyes „ Which St. Paul 
cautions us ſo much againſt , 2 Tbeſ. 2. 10, 11. And in Rev. 2. 14 15. 
the Church of Pergemus is charged not with holding Errors Her 
Self, but tolerating Them in Others. Her guilt was, That She had a- 
mong Her, Thoſe who held the: Doctrine of Balaam and the Nico- 
laitans, 

But if it be Limited and Reſtrained: Then it is no longer Liberty of 
Conſcience ; but there is a clear Conteſſion, That Conſcience is not 
ſo Sacred a Thing, but ic ought to have Limits and Reſtraints ſet upon 
it. If it be asked, Will you force men to go againſt their Conſci- 
ences ? I anſwer, That Conſc'erces may Fe ſuch , that men ought 
not to be ſuffered :o act * to them. Tae Scriptwe tells us ot 


Seared 


ca) 

Seared Conſciences, Reprobate Minds ,, and Thoſe whoſe very Mind and 
Conſcience u defiled ; So that Conſcience alone is no fuſficient Juſtifi- 
cation; Conſcience hath its Rule, may ſwerve, and ought very well to 
be looked to. I know that no man ought to act againſt his Mind or 
Perſwaſion ; But I know withall, That there oughe great eare to be 
taken, what Minds and Perſwaſions men are of, Thus much I thought 
fit to premize, Becauſe that the Cauſe is thought ſufficiently pleaded, as 
ſoon as ever it can be alledged, This is our Conſcience : For it may 
be your Conſcience and your Crime too. 


T* Firſt Thing which I ſhall obſerve in this Treatiſe, which pre- 

tends to ſo much Peace, Good Will and Moderation, is the Time of 
its coming out, and that was the Time of an Invaſion: Was this a Time 
to rip up and aggravate Diſcontents at Home, when we were ſet upon 
with a Powerful Enemy from abroad? Who but a Dutch man would: 
have gone about to have affrighted the Credulous Vulgar , with this 
Canting Diſmal Strain? p. 86. There are I perceive many Fears and 
Hopes upon the Minds of People, and the Preſages of their Hearts are many: 
I know not whether there be any dark notices from ſome Spirits that preſide 
over ws, of ſome great Events, ſometimes when they are near us : But me- 
thinks the Minds of ſome have of late aboaded ſome very GREAT 
EVIL, or Great Good not to be far from w, &c. He who at ſuch a 
t me, Proclaims the Fears of the Nation, Intended ſure ro make 
them fear much more : This way of divulging ſuch Melancholy 
Omens, could have no end, but to diſhearten our People, or to in- 
flame them. I could not, me thoughts, paſs by this Obſervation ; be- 
cauſe it was one Sad Inſtance, That the Puritan Spirit hath not at all 
altered his old way of Acting; For ſo did their Forefathers in 88 try 
how far they could terriſie the State at that I ĩme, becauſe ic was a Time 
of great Danger. 

2 Ur externe A England at this Time did labour not onely with a War Abroad, but 
tello, ita etiam with Schiſm at Home : For Schiſmatical Pravity never fails to add a 
interns Schi New Combuſtion to the heat of War; The 1 Impudence, 
—4 = „Ir and Contumelies of theſe Men did never ſhew it ſelt with greater Inſo- 
ngtia(ſibif lence. Cami d. Eliz. p. 497. in Editione Lond. MD CX V. 


matica enim g 
pravitas ſem ter bello ardente maxime luxuriat) Nec cer te contumax in Ecclefiaflices magirarm 
ampudentia, & cont un elioſa imp robisus inſolentius alias ſc exercuit, Camb, Blix. p. 497. 


They perſumed upon the neceſſities of the State; then they thought 
they might propoſe and rail at pleaſure , becauſe che Queens Hands 
were 
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were ſuſſicientiy full of other buſineſs ; Then came out Mar-prelate, 

s,the Demonſlr ation, c. Thus they uſe their Native Countrey 
as Simeon and Levi did the Sichemites, 2s ſoon as they were ſore, then 
not fail to fall upon Them, If ever the State lies under a Diſadvantage, 
Theſe will not fail to help on the Diſturbance; 

But from the time of the Publication, proceed we to the Book ir ſelf; 
The Firſt Thing we find Obſeryable is p. 9, 10, 11, 


12 is 4 company of People about Us in the Countrey, &c. The moſt 
of them are certainly Inoſſenſive Perſons, and there u no more againſt 
Them, than Pliny had againſt the Chriſtians ; that They meet and Preach 
and Pray together, &c. 


How harmleſs, or Inoffenſive They may ſeem to You,we know not: 
But This, nor our Neighbour Nati on, hath not found Them to be ſuch 
Tame and Modeſt Things : The Time hath been Known, when They 
could devour Widow; Houſer, as well as for a pretence maks long Prayers. 

Our Charicy prompts us to hope, that there are amongſt This Se& 
ſeveral good and well meaning People, and ſuch which of themſelves 
would be very harmleſs and inoffenſive; yet, Law makers oughe to 
conſider not only what People are, or would be of Themſelves, but 
what aſe others are like to make of them: It is no News for Men 
to be made the Inſtruments of a Defign,and yet to know nothing of it; 
to be the greatEngines of ſuch bufinefles, which had they ſeen thorough 
Them, Theywould have dyed, rather chan to have any thing to do with: 
We are therefore not only to confider the People who meet there, 
but who they are, hi ch have the Managing of ſuch Meetings; as 
ſuppoſe now that the ſeparated Congregations ſhould think thoſe men 
the fitteſt to be Their Guides, who led chem on to the late War; That 
the chief ſpeakers there ſhould be che Abetters and Applauders of 
the Murther of the King. And theſe amongſt Them who are of 
their own Nature the moſt harmleſs and Inoffenſive, are the moſt 
likely there to be impoſed upon : It is therefore the greateſt 
Kindneſs of Government toward ſuch Innocent Men, not to permit 
the Subtle and Malicious, to make a Prey of Them, and abuſe their 
Credulity to be the Inſtrument of Their Teachers Contrivances. 
And whereas it is here ſaid, that They Meet only to Preach and 
Pray together : It ought to be confidered that we could repeat 
ſtrange Fhings, which have been faid in Prayers and Sermons , nei- 
ther are we ſure that They meet only to do that: we Know, chat there 
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may be, and do verily believe, that there is a quite other uſe of ſack 
Aſſemblies, via. To Form and to Know a Party, to Communicate 
Intelligence and Diſcontents, to have a Plauſible and Unperceivable 
« way of ſcattering abroad among the whole Nation, all ſorts of little 
and Malicious ſtories. There is no ſuch Dangerous way of Libelling. 
te as that which is yulgarly called a good Gitt in Prayer. 


T He next Thing obſervable is p. 13. I wonder really in whoſe ſhops They 
have bought their Spettacles, that They can ſee this great Thing Unity 
of Folks Spirits, in Vniformity, &c. 


Surely Uniformity doth of all Things in the World look moſt like to 

Unity: And St. Paul recommends it to us upon this very ſcore ; That 

we all ſpeak the ſame things, being with Him a very great Evidence, 

That there are ne Diviſions amongſt Us. Bur becauſe the The credit of 

theſe Glaſſes wherein we perſwade our ſelves, That we ſee clearly U- 

nity in Uni ſormity, doth it ſeems depend very much upon the Shop they 

came out of: We ſhal gratifie our Author ſo far, as to let Him Know 

whence we had Them; and to go no further, We were Adviſed, in the 

making and uſing of this ſort of Glaſſes by one who we are ſure, will 

notbe denyed to be a moſt Skiſftul Work-man in ſuch like Affairs; even 

the Non-conformiſts entirely beloved Mr. Calvin in his Epiſt. ad Prote- 

dorem Anglie,where we have Him expreſſing his judgment clearly and 

Fxpedit gui- fully for Uniformity in all its Parts, and utmoſt Excenc of it. „It is 
| dem proſpicere fit (ſaith he) to take great heed of the deſultory wits, i. e. The light gid- 
deſulzorth in. dy heady People, who defire for themſelves too boundleſs a Liberty; 
geit que Hi the Gate is alſo to be ſhut againſt curious, i. e. new fangled Doctrines. 


nimm licere | 
wolunt, cla dend eſt etiam janua cariofis doctinu. 


— But How is this, think Vou, to be done, by Liberty of Conſcienceꝰno. 
engel ad e- but by a more ſober way. And for This, there is but one ready and 
an em una eſt, ® aſſured way : If there be ſome one Form of Doctrin received of all, 
$1extct ſamma i hich in their Preaching all ſhould follow, to which alſo all the Bi- 
gaodge _ & ſhops and the Pariſh Prieſts ſhould. by Oath be bound; and that no 
— h — im © man ſhould be admitted to any Eccteſiaſtical Benefice, unleſs he pro- 


iner pradi. ©* miſed that That conſent of Doctrin ſhould be to him Inviolable. 


candum ſe- 
prantur emner, 4d quam etiam obſer van dam Omnes Epiſcopi  Perochi jurejurando affeingantur, 
48 emo 44 munus Eccicfiaſticum admittatur, nifi pondea: febi illum defirine Conſenfam invinis« 


tym futuran. 


Here we have Him clear and expreſs, full and home for Uniformity — 
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far as Do&rin reacheth. Bat Secondly, He is as clear for Uniformi 
in Prayers, and the Rites and Ceremonies thereof, * 
* As to the Form of Prayers and Rites Eccleſiaſtical, I do very much Veod ad for: 
& approve, that there be one certain One, partly to provide 1 the an Pricum 


& ſimplicity and idleneſs of ſome, and partly to Demonſtrate t agree - & Rum E- 
© ment of our Churches between themſelves, and Laſtly to provide i,, 
« againſt the deſultory Levity of choſe men who are alwaics affecting — — 
<« Novelties. « qua Paſteria 
; f : ; bus Diſcedere 
in fand ione ſus Non Liceit, tum ut confulatur quorundam fimplicitati & inertia, Tum ut certs 
con ſſet Omnium Beclefharum inter ſe Conſenſus, Peſtremd etiam ut ebm catur defultoria que» | 
rundam levitati qui novationes quaſdam affefant, p. 68, 69, &c. 


The Second of theſe Reaſons comes home to what our Author makes 
ſuch a Wonder of, viz. That Uniformity is a great Degree and Evi- 
dence of our Unity: And we are told little before in the ſame Epi- 
file that there are a ſort of ſeditious People in England, which all Au- 
thority is highly concerned to provide againſt, and He Deſcribes them 
Thus, © There are (faith he) ſome Brain-fick People in £ngland, who (erebro f 14. 
* under the pretence of the Goſpel, bring in all ſorts of diſorder. And 4% g ſub E. 
his ſentence is very Peremptory concerning them; that They ought, 1 ff, 
& To be reſtrained by the Avenging Sword, i — * 
Now who theſe People are, who are complained of, as the deſtroy-!1% — 
ers of all order, is not ſurely hard to be conceived: They are the De- witore giadio 
ſtroyers of all order, who refuſe to be under any, who will own the «ercerh, Ac. 
obligation of no Law (as to theſe Externals wherein order alone can 
have any place) but rake it very ill ; chat they are not left wholly and 
altogether to their own Humour and Capriciouſneſs, or what ever elſe 
it is poſlible for them to miſtake for, or to pretend to be their Conſci- 
ence. And now if we think that Unitormity looks like Unity, we hope 
the Glaſſes which we ſec this thorough, will be no longer derided, 
when we conſider in whoſe ſhops we tound them expoſed co our open 
view, and we our ſelves were particularly called upon by the chief Ar- 
tificer , to make uſe of Them tor this very particular purpoſe and oc- 
eaſion. 
But chat Uniformity is a Thing highly to be deſired, and by all poſſi- 
ble means to be endeavoured after and procured, Is a Thing which I 
ſuppoſe will not be denyed by that Party which is here chietly pleaded 
for; Becauſe that they have with Hands lifted up to Heaven, ſworn 
Themſelves, and not only ſo, but with all manner of Art and Vio- 


lence, did perſwade and force every one they had Intereſt — or 
ower. 
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Power over, to Swear with them; That they would endeavonr to bring 
the Churches of God in the Three Kingdowes, to the neareſt Conjunttion and 
UNIFORMITT in Religion, Confeſſion of Faith, Form of Charch- 
Governmen*, Direttory for Worſhip and Catechiſing. See the Firſt Ar- 
tic'e of the Covenant. 

We bave One Argument more for Uniformity, and that is, The 
Horrible Diviſions which we have ſeen to ariſe for the want of it; and 
here we appeal to the Sober Part of our Adverſaries, who when time 
was, made great Complaints of this very Thing, the ſight of the hide- 
ous Hereſies, Schiſms and Scandals, which did immediately ariſe among 
Themſelves, did make them cry out mightily to their Rulers fora Law, 
to ſer bounds to the Conſciences of their own Brethren, Liberty of 
Conſcience is ſo wild a Spirit, as no Circle will keep in order: And to 
ſpeak the Truth, it is a Contradi&ion to own that pretence, and then 
to offer to ſet any Bounds anto it. 

But to draw towards a Concluſion of this Argument, we do verily 
believe, That Uniformity if it were carefully maintained, and dili- 
gently looked after, would in a few years recall our Ancient Unity; 
The People would quickly forget all cheſe Fantaſies, if it were not for 
theſe ſmall Lerites which are perpetually buzzing them into their ears; 
We ſhould quickly ſee, that the People would come to the Churches, 
if chere were not ſo many Conventicles to keep them thence ; and if 
they were but uſed for a little while to come tlither, they would not 
find the Liturgy to be ſuch a fearful Idol, as they have been often told 
of: And Idurſt confidently ſay, That if a Tryal were made in any 
gathered Church about the Town, and many of our Prayers were 
there repeated memoriter, that that man would be accounted one of 
great Gitts that could pray ſo ſweetly : It is nothing but unacquaint- 
edneſs uli ch makes them lyable to be ſo ſcared, with all choſe terrible 
and groundleſs Stories. And I here durſt boldly appeal to Thouſands, 
who have ſince the Kings Return, gone once or twice to hear the 
Common-Prayer out of Curioſity, and have gone ever after out of Con- 
ſcience ; and have much wondered at and deſpiſed their own credulity, 


in that they were ever brought to entertain ſuch hard jealouſies of fo 
barmleſs a Thing. 


Ut we are told in the next place, That to make Laws in Religious 
Matter, eſpecially, (and by the ſame Rule in every thing elle) is a 
ching, to ſay no more, perfectly inſignificant and abſoluteſy uſeleſs, 
For, is # 4 Principle of 4 ſerious t Chriſtian, that be would not do 


any 
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any thing” for fear, which he would not out of Conſtience, i, e. As theſe 
words muſt fignifie in this place, he will do no more for the ſake of the 
Law, than he would have done without it: And it s 4 deadly Temptati- 
on againſt the preſent Injunctiont, that they have a penalty annexed to them. 

Did ever any hear of a Law without a Penalty> was ever an In- 
junction drawn up in this form? Theſe things we do enjoyn you to do; 
and if you do them, it ſhall be to you the ſame thing as if you ler them 
alone. If the Church hath power to command us any thing, we need 
go no farther than common ſenſe to infer ; That ſhe hath power to pu- 
niſh, if that be not done which is commanded ; and now that the 
Church hath power ta make Injunctions of this nature, We have evi- 
dence enough from the Scripture it ſelf, where we find out Saviour ſo 
far owning this Authority, as chat he ſubmitted to it: The Feaſt of the 
Dedication was of Inſtitution purely humane, and yet our Lord obſer- 
ved it; — 10. 22. Nay farther, our Saviour did not onely obſerve * 
humane Inſtitutions, where there was no particular command in Scri- 
pture for them; but he alſo did obſerve ſuch as were in outward Cir- 
cumſtances , quite different from what the Scripture hath appointed 
them to be in, If this ſeem ſtrange to us, let us look into Execd. 12.11, 
where we find the very manner of eating the Paſover plainly preſcri- 
bed to us, to be done in a ſtanding-Poſture, and that wich all the pun- 
Qual Formality, ot their Loyns girt, Shooes on their Feet, and Staves 
in their Hands. Now our Saviour cats it quite otherwiſe, in a Table- 
poſture leaning, without Loyns girt, Shoos on his Feet, or Staff in his 
Hand, in perfect compliance with the Uniform practile of that age he 
lived in. 

And that all good Order and Authority was not buryed wich the Sy- 
nagogue, is apparent from St. Paul, 1 Cor. 14. 10. Let all things be done Non poreff 
decently and in order, Upon which Calvin: „This which St. Paul haberi qued 
« here requires, cannot be had, unleſs ſome Conſtitutions (like — = 4 
« Bonds) be added, by which Order and Decorum may be ob- k xs 1 


« ſeryed. "  onilus nanquams' 
Vincull, quibus ipſe Ordo & Decora ſervet ur. 


And Melandhon in his common places, Cap. de politia Feeleſtaft. 
throughout: Take away the Obligation of humane Ordinances, Nec regi nee 
% Men cannot be governed or reſtrained ; So that let us aſſure our 44e — 
« ſelves, that take away the Ordinances of the Church, and the Church 8 — 
« itſelf is in danger. Diſſpatis Or- 

dination bus Eceleſiaſtici periclitari 2 Cccleſi , 


* 
— — —— 
— —ñ—— — — 
— 
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Io. vim Add in the eloſe of that Argument, © Let ns leok but into humane 


gc naturam he- © Nature, and Man-kind's way of living, and we ſhall find that it can- 


minum inet» & not want Ceremonies. 
mar, 14 noni 


poiejt carere Ceram1nits  ritibu, ut ſape j im difumeſt, 


But why do we mention particular Perſons ? when if there were oc- 
caſion to multiply words in ſo clear a caſe, we have the joint confeſſion 
of all che Reformed Churches; and he who pleaſeth to look into the 
Harmony of Confeſſions, may ſatis fie himſelf at leiſure : We ſhall one» 
ly mention the Bohemian, becauſe it carries its reaſon along with it. 
C. 8. Sect. 10. P. 12. ä 

Dorent etiam They do teach likewiſe, That there ought to be a ſet - Conſtituti. 
84mini{tr2rio- on, and a certain Order of A dminiſtration in the Holy Church; For 
ris en ie without a Conſtitution and an ourward Adminiſtration for Order, 


. nem & e it cannot poſſibly go well with the Church, as with no other, no not 
nm (ertumrn 


Sacra Ecclejis « che leaſt Community, 
preftandam 


efſc 3 »Abſg, enim = Conflitutione & Adminifiratione externa, non poreſf bans loco eſſe, aut 
bene cum ipj4 #gi, ſicut & cum nulla alia etiam minima communitaze. 


But now ſuppoſe the Church make theſe Laws, how it Inferiors will 
not obey them? For that Mr. Calvin ſhall be their Judge in his Epiſtle 
to Farel p. g. This hath always obtained in the Church, which hath 

Semper bot in . alſo been decreed by the ancient Synods, that he who will not be ſub- 
Eccleſia valuis ec ject to the Laws of the publick Diſcipline, ſhould be put out of his 
pod = & Office and Employment. 


decrerum , ut 


gui $ubjici communi Diſcipline legibur nolyerit MUNERE «ABDICETUR, 


Having now upon theſe ſeveral, and we hope cony:ncing Grounds, 
ſhewed, chat the Church ſhould have a power of commanding, and 
conſequently, of Impoſing Penalties in caſe of Diſobedience: We ſhall 


a little return and take ſome ſmall notice of the firſt ground of this his 
Argument, 


1 4 tender Chriflian wil not do any thing for fear, which he would 
not out of Conſcience, 


If ch's be intended to repreſent the Gallantry of that Party, 
which is here pleaded for; as being a company of Heroick Spi- 


rits, 


cd hd 9) as hc 
rito, as that they may be perſwaded or encouraged, but are at no hand 
to — . — into any thing We ſhall then ſay , that we never yet 
ſaw reaſon to believe that they were perſons of ſuch great bravery and 
reſolution: We have heard indeed 1 who knew them well (King 
James) That wo Deſerts wonld oblige them, nor no Ocths bind them; but 
we never yet heard, bur they were as liable to be terrified as any other 
Mortals, We ſuppoſe that Mr. Love may well paſs for one of theſe 
ſerious and tender Chriſtians, and yet Fear preyailed ſo far upon him, 
as to make him acknowledg his grear Guilt and unfeigned Sorrow for 
his great Offence, and own thoſe whom he conſpired againſt,as the Su. 
— Authority, and promiſe all manner of Duty and Submiſſion, in 
opes of a Reprieve; and that this was not altogether Conſcience, ap- 
rs, in that when they would Reprie ve him no longer, he called them 
Rebels and Traitors. Once _ , Mr, Jenkins too, did recant then; 
and we are more ſure that he did comply then, out of the principle of 


Fear, than we are that his not-Conforming now, proceeds purely out of 


a principle of Conſcience, Nay, did not that whole Party lay aſide all 
mention of the Covenant from Mr, Love's death, till juſt upon the King's 
Reſtauration? Now I ſuppoſe Fear had ſome influence upon them in 
this, as well as Conſcience, The truth of it is, they are like Spaniels, if 
they ſeem to love any, it is after they have been ſoundly beaten ; or ra- 
ther, they are of the baſeſt of all Diſpoſitions, who really love no bo- 
dy, but yet will cringe and fawn upon any one, ſo long as they are a.. 
fraid of him, And if this be the character of a render Chriſtian, to do 
nothing for fear; ſure we are, that the tender Chriſtian is (of all pla- 
ces) the moſt unlikely to be found amongit thoſe who talk ſo much of 
having tender Conſciences. 


1 purſuance of the former Argument, we are told, p. 14. That, if 

in lien 4 propoſing ſuch a piece of Baniſhment to fight the Nonconfor- 
miſts into the late Oath enjoyned in the Alt at Oxford, there had been offer. 
ed a Liberty of the Miniſtry , on that Condition, Without any Penalty, the 
Att had been perhaps to pwr poſe, 


It is to me not a little wonder; that any one who hath but the face of 
a man, can pretend to complain, as if there had been any ſeverity in 
enjoyning the Oath made at Oxford: And to ſatistieany , whether that 
which is here called Banifhment, (ie removal five miles from a Cor. 
poration )be a Puniſhment any thing leſs neceſſary for the refuſing that 
Oath, there will he little requiſite beſides conſulting the Oath , which 
follows in theſe words, v;z. C I 
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A, B. di [wear , That it « wot lawful « pretenct whatſoever , ta 
] tak; Arms againſt the King; and that I do abhor that Trays onn 
potion , of taking Arms by Hig Amthority againſt Hu Perſon , or againſh 
thoſe who are Commiſſionated by Him, u purſpauce of ſuch Commiſſions, 
and that I will not at any time endeavenr any eAlteration of Government 
either in Church or State. 


Now it is clear, that this Oath is not an Eccleſiaſtical , but a Ci 
vil Oath , made purely for the ſafety of the Ning Perſon and Aur 
thority, and was, with ſome addition, in force before; and being reiu- 
ſed, the pretence was not any thing of Diſloyalty, ( no, the time was 
not come to profeſs that) but becauſe there was in it a clauſe for the 
Renouncing of the Covenant: The Parliament therefore being willing 
to comply, not only with their infirmity , but with their very peeviſh. 
neſe, contrived the ſubſtance of the former Oath without that clauſe 
in it, only binding them to profeſs, That it was not lawful to bear Arms, 
&c. ut fupra. Now the refuſal of ſuch an Oath as this , wherein they 
are only required to ſwear, That they will not ſerve his K ing as they 
did his Father; One would think were Confiſcation of , perpetual 
Impriſonment, or Baniſhment,in the proper ſenſe of that Word when 
lo, tis nothing but the being removed five Miles from a Corporation. 
They who will not promiſe, not to ſubvert the Goverament, have 
the whole Protection of It, with this only Caution taken againſt them, 
That they ſhall not live in ſuch ous places, where they may 
hav Opportunity to ſeduce great Numbers every day » to thoſe At- 
ten pts which they will not be brought ſo much as to profeſs for to 
diſclaim, And yet even this is not exacted, as thoſe who walk London 
Streets, know well enough; and now where there is ſo direct, ſo rea. 
ſonable, and withal, ſo Merciful a Law ; One would think, chat inſtead 
of complaining, they ſhould rather expreſs their Gratirude towards. 
the King for his ſo wonderful, I had almoſt ſaid ſo. Groundleſs an In- 
dulgence, in not putting in execution this Act, which is ſo great a 
piece of his own ſecurity, as it is a reſtraint upon thoſe who will not 


ſo much as Engage themſelves , not to Deſtroy him and his Govern- 
ment, 


Ter , is a Project of our Author's againſt his own 
1 Brethren , and that is, to ſerve them fal did the Print: 
e Chit ans, to keep them out of every Offict and Employmens, And 
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I ſhall thus far yeild to his Advice, asto atknowledp, that if it we 
carefully foll we ſhould any ſee that it would — d w 

fe. But we mult add, chat he hath pur a very odd Complement 
upon His Majefty and the Parliament in chus repreſenting Them to be 
worſe than lian. 


Ut the next, p. iy, is infinitely more inexcuſable , he doth there tell 
us how the King of Japan firſt put to death every man who was a CB 
ian: This not ſerving the turn, he extented the whole Family Where any 
Chriftian was harbour d: This not doing it neither, be commanded that both 
that Houſe where any Chriſtian was found, and the next two Houſes on both 
fdr of it, ſhould br all pat to execution. 


And now when he did reaſonably ſuppoſe , that every one who 
reads this diſmal paſſage, had his heart full of horror and deteſtation 
at this ſo barbarous and — — — inhumanity, he moſt ſpirefully 
inferrs, That this is the courſe which he and his ace to expect likewiſe, 


Ay that - hand on your breaft, weigh what I ſay; Tow muſs either 
— come to Th, if you ſee to the end, or you muſt come to wn Atcogme- 
jon, 


Have theſe men al forgot how their Lives were ( by the plain 
Xnown Laws of 1 every one forſeit to His Mi band 
how earneſt the Xing was to paſs the Add of Indemnity : How Religi- 
ous he hath been in obſerving it > And when themſelves find the Go- 
vermnent fo mild, as they by this ſort of ſcribling dare ſhow how lit. 
tle they are afraid of it, fee what manner of returns make. 
Ought not now ſome other courſe beſides Mildneſs , be wich 
them , who ſhall thus dare to Alarum the Natio» , that if he and 
his have not their Wills, there is approaching the moſt horrid Tyran. 
ny which ever the Sun faw ? 1 dare confidently ſay, That however 
theſe Jealouſies may promiſe their Deſign, ini the people; yet 
themſelves do not in the leaſt believe, chat ever fuch Rigour is intend- 
ed toward them: and if they were more afraid, they would not 
complain half ſo much. 

Hicherto we have had fittle but Lamentations and Complainings, that 
ara in general, Laws and Iv junction which they cannot away 


B 
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UT now, p. 18. Weare plainly told what there is in thoſe Laws 


which doth ſo much offend them: Firſt, negatively , I is noe, 
the Dignity of the Biſhops , their Loraſhips and Revenues ;, It us not their 
Cathedrals, Organs, and their Divine Service, in what State and Magni. 
ficence they pleaſe : It is not Common-Prayer , no nor any Ceremony of the 
Church, for all its ſignificancy, if it be but a Circumſtance of Worſhip, and 
no more, that could hinder moſt of the judicious and ſober Nonconformiſts 
to come over to you, &c. 


Theſe things it ſeems are Lawful , and they can come over to them - 
It were to be wiſhed that they would inſtruct their Proſelytes but 
thus much as they here openly profeſs, and not for ever infuſe diſmal 
jealouſies into the heads and hearts of the people, againſt thoſe things 
which themſelves own ſo perfectly innocent, and what they can at any 
time come over to: But hath not the irreſiſtible evidence of Truth, 
here forced them to give up at once no leſs then their whole Cauſe, or 
at leaſt, to take away all manner of colour from it? For ſeeing that 
theſe things are all innocent, What one thing can there poſſibly be al- 
ledged to create any longer fcruple ? 

Here is a clear Confeſſion, That theſe men are guilty of the moſt 
unreaſonable Schiſm that ever was, or ever can be in the World, be- 
cauſe it is ſuch a Schiſms which is in their own judgments utterly with. 
outanyreaſon ; For there is not any thing required, but what they 
here profeſs that they can come over to: The Church exacts Confor- 
mity to nothing but what the very Difſenters acknowledg that all the 
ſober and judicious men among them can come over to, But are theſe 
men ta be elteemed , or Sober, or 7adiciow , which ſtand out in ſa 
cauſleſs a Sch;/m? which keep up ſo needleſs a Separation, and divide 
(not to ſay the Church, but) their Native Country, by re ta 
do ſuch things which they kae and o, that they may do, and do them 
very unlawfully. 3 e K u 

But if theſe things do not keep them out, what doth? For theſe are 
all the things which the Diſpute lies about, Why? It is. the/« Declara- 
tons, Subſcriptions, and Out h, Which you impeſe upon 1 3 

If the former doth not hinder, I ſee no reaſon why 
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ſhould , For, if we may do ſuch a thing, why, may we not declare 
that we will do it? If we do believe theſe things, . why may we not 
Swbſcribe to them ? And what is the harm of an Oath to a thing which 
hath no harm in it; And as to the Impoſition, that alone — 

Caſe, 
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Caſe; For if ſuch a thing ( ſuppoſe a ſignificant Ceremony ) be in it 
felf lawful , then the Magiſtrate by impoſing a ſignificant Ceremony, 
hath only impoſed that which is a lawful thing. The Law is here noto- 
riouſly and confeſſedly innocent in every particular, becauſe that 
every particular which it doth require, is owned and confeſſed to be 
innocent. 


Ur as for Oaths, we are farther told, That be they raken, or be they 
not taken , they ſign fie nothing. 


We live then certainly in a very mad Age. But of all men, the Pre- 
byterians are the beſt qualified to teach this DoArine, That Oat hi, be they 
taken, or not taken, they ſi gui ſie nothing, All Europe will bear witneſs,that 
with them they have indeed ſignified nothing. 


ND that, not only becauſe there is no bole whereont a man can creep, 
that hath taken a former Oath, but he can get ont of the ſame, or 
find another like it, in any new Oath you put upon him, p. 20. 


At this rate, there mult be no Oath; at all, Becauſe too many may be 
tempted to break them; but I ſhall not make any longer Annotations 
upon this, becauſe I will not preſume to vie skill with a #»riran in what 
belongs to the ſhifting out of any Oath, eſpecially if it be a lawful one; 
I ſhall readily acknowledg, that they are, of all others, the moſt expe- 
rienced Maſters of that Faculty. 


Ur in Confirmation of what went before, we are farther told, 

# That there is nothing that is. a mans duty, or wilawful , hefore be 

hath taken the Oath, but it remains as it was, = be bath taten it and 

be will be obliged neither more nor leſs, (I ſpeak, as to the thin; , not de- 
gree ) whether he take it, or not take it. 


The Obligations of Oath is certainly much ſtronger than this Au- 
thor ſeems here to make it: The thing which was my duty before, if 
once I become ſworn to it, this is a very ſtrait Bond to tye me faſter 
to it ; my ſeul is particularly laid in pawn, and God Almighty, beſides a 
Judg, is a Party to exact the thing in that I have ſworn it: Jay. in 
unlawful things, the Oath hatha ſad 04/;p4:10n , not to do the ti i g, 
it is true; for nothing can bind me to commit a fin : but gas, ca. 
king this unlawful Oath, 1 have brought my ſelf into a neceſſity vi lin- 

| ning, 
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ning, let me take which courſe I can; whether I do the thing it ſelf,or 
break the Oath whereby I ſwore to do it, If che Limitation in the Pa- 
rentheſcs ( 1ſpeak as to the Thing, not Degree ) were intended to qua- 
kfiethe crudeneſs of this (otherwiſe) wild Aſſertion, Iam content 
to let it paſs : I ſhall only add, That if we ſhould grant theſe premiſ- 
ſes, he could not infer a Concluſion wide enough for his purpoſe, be- 
cauſe his enumeration of particulars is very Lame ; for, beſides, thoſe 
things which are Duty abſolutely, and thoſe which are abſolutely Un- 
lawful , there are a ſort of things of a middle nature, only Lawful of 
themſelves, but not xeceſſary ; which before the Oath I might have 
done, but after the Oath I muſt do; and this part of the Diviſion 

not to have been forgot, becauſe our great Conteſt is concern - 
ing theſe things of this dale nature. 


Bur p. 23, 24, the Propoſet ſpeaks home, I would to God there had 
never been an Oath, beſides the eAſſertory Oath, &c. 


Aud p.25, Indeed an Oath in civil Things, that us taken of good will, a 
of moment; but an Oath upon Conſtraint we abbor. 


Sure the Wiſdom of all Nations hath been ſtrangely miſtaken, if 
ſo be, that Promiſſory Oaths are not things of great uſe and 
Obligation: Solomon, among other Reaſonsby which he preſſeth Obe- 
dience to K:gs , reckons up this as one, and chat not the leaſt con» 
ſiderable, in regard of the Oath of God. The Examples of this in 
the Scripture, are very frequent, David and fonathan, David to Bath. 
ſeba concerning Solomon's Succe ſſion; to the Gibeonites wi others: 
And the indiſpenſable Obligation of ſuch Oaths, is declared Numb. 30. 
v. 2. If a man vow a Vow, or ſwear an Oath to bind the ſoul with a bond, 
he (hall not break or profane his Word , he ſhall do accor ding to all that pro- 
cer det h out of his month. 


V Ell, but this, perhaps if the Oath be taken voluntarily, of our 
own accerd : For, indeed, an Oath in C. vii things, Which ta- 


hoy with a good will, is of moment; but an Oath b Conſtraint we 
abbor. 

Then if any will of their own accord ſwear got ro kill the King theſe 
may, but at no hand we muſt not compel them to it. The Scriptures 
furniſh us with many Examples of impoſed Oaths, by Meſes, Foſna, 
David, Aſa, lehoida and Vebemiab, &c. 2 Chr. 13. 2. Aſa caulcd the 


peo- 
ple 
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ple to come to Jer aſalem, and there they made a Covenant to ſeek the 
Lord God of their Fathers, bur perhaps the people were every one 
of them Unanimous, and defrrous to enter into ſuch à Covenant: 
Thar is not likely, chat there ſhould be fo immediate, and ſo fadden 
a change, ſeeing that v. 3. they had been for a long ſeaſon without the tr ut 
God, and Without Prieſt to teach, and without the Law: And v. 13, We 
ſee a plain, and a very great Coercion uſed, And whoſcrver will net ſeek 
the Lord God of Iſrael, ſhall be ſhun, whether he were (mall or great, man, 
0” Woman. Ezra 10 v. 5. He canſed the Chief Prieſts, andthe Leviter and 
all Iſrael to ſwear, that the) w. u de according to this wo d. ä 

And thus did all the good Kings of udab, as it were eaſie to produce, 
impoſe Oath, and that too in Religions matte re: Now there were 
amonꝑſt them divers certainly of different perſwaſions, who would have 
been glad to have been exempt from thoſe Oaths, as appears by their 
ſeveral Groves and High- places (amongſt which, no doubt, there were 
ſeveral pious and w — however deluded perſons, who 
might have faid , We worſhip according to owr Conſciences, and 
che beſt of our Light.) But theſe different Lighes and Perſwafions did 
not hinder thoſe godly, as well as wiſe Magiſtrates, from-impoſing ſuch 
an Oath, but rather it was the grand cauſe or motive of fact Impoſiti- 
ans, to diſrover who they were who were of another perſwaſion, that 
they might be obſerved , and care taken of them, that they might be 
queſtioned, and, if poſſible, in time reduced. 


HE next is a rare Reaſon, why there ſhould be never any more 

Laws made, Ruit humanumn genus per vetitum; To command 4 

thing whe eis we were before left free, is enongh to bet our humane nat ure 
wnto oppoſition \, to prohibit it, will make it covered, &c, 


If people do grow eager after a thing, meerly becauſe there is a Law 
apainft it, There is but one way to prevent that, and that is, To put 
the Law in vigorous execution, I muſt confeſs , That a little Reftraint 
doth ſometimes whet our appetite; and that the vulgar are ſo filly as 
to deſire a thing ſometimes meerly becauſe it is forbidden them; and 
we ſhall readily grant that it is thus in the inftence he hath given us, 
That, if many of the ejefted Minifterr who are fucks ro wow when they 
vent ure to p tach, a liberty to ſay on till they had wearied themſelves 
and Auditor out, we ſhould ſre how the rowling Snow -baltt wonld melt, 
and, excepring a ſew of the Eminent of them , their Congregations Would 
quickly grow thin tnaug b. W 

c 
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We are eaſily perſwaded , that the people would 2 ſee cauſe 
to grow weary of them, and do very much wonder what it is which 
makes them at all flocked after | How ſucb flat, and . and 
wretched Stuff, ſhould ever have the luck to be eſteemed Goſpel. 
preaching, 


Age 29. I do verily hope in the Lord,T hat there us nothing in theſe fears 

aud dreadful — * of many gaad meus hearts, about the Diſcipline 

and way of Worſhip in our Chu reh, but a conceit, the Lord knows, 1 do not 
know, 


Is it nottherefore very wiſely and Chriſtianly done of the Magi- 
ſtrates , to ſilence thoſe Men who make it their great buſineſs to put 
ſuch tooliſh and odd conceits into the peoples heads, who make them 
to fear, where you confeſs that no fear is? Are theſe men fit to have 
the charge of Souls committed to them , who love to keep their Pro. 
ſelytes all their life-time in Pupillage, under thoſe childiſh and emp- 
ty terrors, which you properly reſemble ctoGhoſts and Goblins? Things 
which may indeed fright us very much , but it is only becauſe we will 
not be made to underſtand that there is nothing in them: And whereas 
we are adviſed, p. 33. To rot ont ſuch conceptions; we mult ſtill accept 
our Author's conceſſion, That theſe are conceptions fit to be rooted, 
out; and we think, that if that ſort of Teachers were removed, who 
nouriſh up ſuch ſilly Apprehenſions, theſe jealouſſes, as having no 
foundation ,, would im a little time, of their own accord, wear all a- 


—_.... | 

The next thing conſiderable , is an Argument for Liberty of Conſci- 
exce upon a Politick Account, That Liberty f Conſcience is the thing 
which always prevails, which ſide ſoever it is of. 


127 was this which got the better of the King in the Warres, pulled down. 
the Biſhops , went along with the Parliament- Army , after ward pul- 
led up the Parliament, and fate down and reignd with Cromwel, p.45. 


Is this the chief Art they have to recommend Liberty of Conſcience 
tothe King's Aﬀections,, to lay before Him how it Murdered His Fa- 
ther, proſcribed Himſelf , and late down with the Uſurper on the Roy- 
al Throne? Sure this is not intended, as that this was a likely way to 
endear it to the King, that it has done ſo much againſt Him: It is ſtrange 
that this ſnould be uſed as an Argument to this King and Parlia- 
ment, 
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mont to Eſtabliſh any ching, becauſe it was the thing which 
Reigned with Cromwel, and ſhall Etergize that Mortal, ibid. 1 
cannot perſwade my ſelf, that one, who only intended to ſup- 
plicate for Favour, would ever have pleaded ſo unſuitable a Mo- 
tive: I rather, therefore, conſtrue it as a Tacit Threat: This is that 
which Liberty of Conſcience is able to Do; and if you will not grant 
it, you have felt its force once already , and you know not how ſoon 
ou may feel it again. But of all the things which are here ſaid in 
the behalf of Liberty of Conſcience , I cannot chuſe but ſmile, that 
it is here ſaid to Reſtore the King, p. 46. Surely the Church of Z »s- 
land may ſay, without Boaſting, I hat Her Sons were the trueſt, the 
moſt conſtant Subjects the & ing had: You cannot name any other Par- 
ty inthe Nation, chuſe where you will, but ſomething may be Ob- 
jected, as to their Deviation from the ſtrict Rules of Loyalty, among 
the Nobility, Gentry, Citizens, Countrey-men ; if there were any who 
were beyond their _—_— eminently Royallilis, they were like 
wiſe noted as eminently Prelatical: Theſe were the men who made 
every other Government uneaſie, by Diſſenting from, and upon all oc- 
caſions Oppoſing of it: All other Denominations ſet up , courted 
owned every — 7 Power, engaged. addreſſed, did what they could 
to make an Intereſt, vrhile che Epiſcopal Perſwaſion alwayes held off. 
Theſe were alwayes Praying, Pleading, Plotting for the King ; when 
according to your own Confeſſion, the tender Conſciences vvere plia- 
ble enough to be bent any way; and your Darling, Liberty of Conſci- 
ence, as you are not aſhamed to tell us, made no ſcruple of Conſci- 
ence, to ſit down and Reign with Crom wel. 

Bur if in Cromwel's time, you were one of thoſe who Enjoyed 
the Liberty of your Conſcience, we are ſure that we could not Enjoy 
the Liberty of ours: Was not Prelacy, as well as Popery , excepted 
in the Inſtrument of Government, that Liberty ſhould not Extend to 
that Perfwaſion > Was not the Reading Common. Prayer a thing then 
Prohibited ? and that under no leſs a Penalty than Deprivation, and 
ſometimes Deportation for the third Committing ſuch an Offence ? 
An Epiſcopal Divine was then forbidden to Preach, or ſo much as to 
keep a School. Let us remember the Major Generals, and then we 
ſhall not forget what kind of Liberty of Conſcience that was which 
{ate down, and reigmd with Cromwel. This is, I muſt needs ſay, a bold 
way of making a Propolition to the King, to tell him of Zrerw;2ing of 


Crommel. 
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Ag. 47. We here meet with a Query ſo very impertinent to the 
P matter in hand, that I wonder how it was brought in, The Bihops, 
and Deans, and Prebends, he thinks, ſhould not have kad the whole p ofit of 
their Leaſes, the Arrears might have been left for pablick, Accounts, and 
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In a Diſcourſe which pretends wholly to Peace and Accommoda- 
tion, I wonder how this comes in, being perfectly Extrinſecal to any 
thing which they at preſent have any occaſion to plead for, unleſs the 
have a fancy that they cannot ſerve God now according to their Con- 
ſciences, becauſe that the Biſhops , ſeven years ago, were permitted to 
have the Letting of their own Leaſes. 

But if a Tender Conſcience be that which is afraid of the very appear- 
ence of Sin; How comes it to paſs that they are ſo ang/y that the 
Stare did not commit Sacriledg? Theſe men cannot be content, if 
the Church doth ever recover Her own , and be but once, as it were, 
expoſt 'minio, refored to thoſe Rights which they had once Robbed Her 
of, Not to mention Merits, or Sufferings, we only ſpeak of the Juſtice 
of the thing, His Majeſty's Piety is indeed for ever to be Celebra- 
ted, in being thus the Charch's Nurſing-Father; it had ſuffered for 
Him, and He ſcorned that Advice which would have had it to Suffer by 
Him, And as for the good works which he fancied that money might have 
been better employed in, Who ſhall ſecure us, that, ſuppoſe the Church 
had loſt ir, it ſhould have been employed wholly in good works ? Was 
not this the very Plea of das, Might not This have been ſold for five hun- 
dred pence, and given to the Poor? How Charitable and Publick-Spirited 
are theſe men grown upon other mens Purſes! 

** Former Sacridedges have been committed upon ſuch plauſible pre- 
*© tences as the -Publick Benefit and Security; but if we conſult things 
*aright, we ſhall not find that the Public ever gained by ſuch courſes, 
nor do we believe that it ever will; nor indeed is it fic that it ſhould 
* do ſo. While theſe things continue in the Church , the Publick hath 
* a conſiderable Intereſt in them: take them away thence , and you 
* raiſe ſome private Families, whoſe turn being now ſerved , the Pub- 
lick hath no influence upon them any longer. Men may talk of che 
* Common Good, and pretend that; but no man will be an Inſtrument 
* of Sacriledg , without an eye to his Pri vate Intereſt, As the Caſe now 
* ſtands, How much of the Churches Revenue is ſtill payable to che 
King? And how much more hath He the Diſpoſal of? Now thoſe 
Lands are in the hands of thoſe who are the King's conſtant. Depen- 
6" dants; take them away, and you may give them to thoſe who may 
imme- 


(19) 

2 immediately turn his Enemies; and if we ſhould make an Obſerya- 
tion upon experience, we might perhaps find, that thoſe who have 
1 enjoyed the ſpoils of the Church, have not alwayes ſhewed them. 

ſelves the firmeſt Friends to the Crown, But as to that money for 
** Finrs, Which the Auchor ſpeaks only about, we think it was —5 
"*about very good 7] : Was not the Repairing of the Twenty 
years Loſſes of ſo many Learned, Pious, and Loyal Perſons, of 
it ſelf a very good werk? The Repairing of Cathedrals, and furniſhing 
* of them, wasa very good, anda very coſtly work: The Redemption of 
** Captive, was a very good Work: His Majeſty's Favour was molt 
* humbly acknowledged in a large Benevolence; Ihe re-building of Hou- 
« ſes, and augmentation of Vicaridges to eighty pounds per annum, was a 
good, and a very great work, And to theſe let them add, how much was 
© abated to the 7emant , of that proportion which any other Landlord 
© would have taken; let us conſider theſe things, I ſay , and we ſhall 
find, the ſummes of money which came really into the pockets of the 
« Clergy at that time , not to have been in any proportion near that 
© which Envy hath Suggeſted, 1 ſhall add but one Conſideration 
more, which I did not joyn with the reſt , becauſe, though it was a 
* bent Loſs and Charge to the Church, Ican ſcarce reckon, to have 
e been a good work ; and that was, the Conſideration, which was taken 
& of the Purchaſers, who of all men had perhaps the lealt rea- 
«fon to be conſidered; yet ſo generous was the Churches mercy, 
* as ſhe did not only forgive, but reward thoſe who had been the Rob 
« bers of, and Spoilers of Her Houſes and her Patrimony. 


N the next place, p. 49. Our Author thinks that the Covenant ought nat 

to have been renounced , &c, If this care had not been taken, the 
people might have had ſome temptation to believe, Tha the State had 
tacicly confeſſed, that the Covenant had had ſome real Obligation: and 
if that were once allowed, the whole Foundation of this Propolition 
had been utterly removed; ſo great a part ofthe Nation having (as 
we have before obſerved ) ſworn to bring the Nation to Unitormiry, 


1: art, of the Cov. 


This might have been a Preſident fora violent Faction, or part of 
the two Houſes toimpoſe an Oath another time; had not that practiſe of 
theirs been ſo ſolemnly diſclaimed, it might have been then ſaid, hat this 
had been done by them once before, not only without, but aganſt the 


Kin g. Expreſs Command and Authority, and that Act of theirs was not 
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ſo much as queſtiomed ; which ſure it would have been, had it not been 
warrantable , eſpecially ſince all who took the Covenant, have therein 
ſworn to defend each ot her, in the maint inis and pur ſuing thereof, and that 
they ſhall net ſuffer themſelves Direftly, or Indivefty, &c. to be Divided 
and withdrawn from this Bleſſed Union, whether to make Deſectiun to the 
contrary part, o to give onr ſelves to a deteftable Indiffereuc y, or neutrality 
in this Cauſe, &c. But ſhall all the dayes of our hfe, zealonſly and con- 
fan iy continue there n againſt all Oppoſition, and promete the ſame acco 
ding to our Power , againſt all Lets and Imyediments what ſorver , &c. 
See 6 Art, of Cov, The King's Enemies had an AR of Indemnity; 
but nothing could have ſecured the King's Friends, ſo long as the Co- 
venant was not declared Null; the fourth Article lying as a Bond upon 
a conſiderable part of the Nation, to bring all them ro Tryal and Con- 
dign Paniſhment, 

Now is it at all credible , that any Nation in the World would al- 
low a great part of the People to believe themſelves to continue un- 
der the Obligation of an Oath entred into, in the time of, and in the 

rſuance of a Rebellion; an Oath downright —.— to the ſtand- 
ing Laws and Government, and yet not ſo much as call upon them to 
dam it? No, ſure all wiſe Eſtates would agree to that known ſay. 
ing of Henry the Fourth, That He would be ready to make 4 Peace 
with any of the Leaguers, but he world never make any Peace with the 
League, 


Ps 54. There ave among the Now-conformifts , ſober and Gedlymey, 
which are to be com pounded with; and there are zealous and Giddy which 
are to be born with, &c. But how are we ſure that it will not Diſpleaſe 
the Former, that we bear with the Later? We do very well remem- 
ber, that there was a time that themſelves would not have done it, and 
that they were very angry with thoſe who did Do it. What Compo- 
ſition, or what Toleration will ſerve the turn, we know not: But 
if themſelves will once agree upon it, what it is which will pleaſe them, 
each and all; they ſhall then know more of Our minds concerning 
it. 


For the Later of theſe ſorts, it is propoſed, viz. The zealons and 
giddy , That there may be a Liberty granted to theſe People, for Aſſemb- 
ling — to their Conſciences ,_ (a rare Contrivance this, that 
there muſt be Publick Liberty to giddy zeal ! ) bt their Mecring-places 
ſhould be open, (that others may turn giddy , by beholding _ pie 

ines) 
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dineſs) that ſo if they ſpeak any thing againſt the State, there may be fm 
ready to bear witneſs of it : Alas, How esſie is it to Couch Sedition in 
words very innocent of themſelves, ſo that the Law ſhall not be able 
to take advantage over them; ard yet the Auditors ſhall very well 
underſtand their meaning! But if this be not Caution enough, we 
have one more, That no man be ſuffered to ſpeak there, who is not Fort 7 
years of age, at leaft Thirty five, Now theſe two cautions he ſup o- 
ſeth will render Convenricles very harmleſs. And truly we like them 
only thus far, as they have ſomething of a Rulein them , for the leſſer 
Liberty they have, the leſſer harm they will do; the more a Conven- 
ticle bled up, the leſs it is it ſelf, and conſequently, the leſs Miſ. 
chievous : But we doubt, that this Caution will not be ſufficient , be- 
cauſe, when men arrive to thoſe years, they may perhaps be more 
wary, but not at all the leſs Dangerous. But why may not ſome of 
thoſe! whom this Rule Excludes, reply upon this Propoſition , That 
He who makes it, is himſelf a Borderer upon — — And that His 
Feet ſtand upon the very Brink of Baby/on : He hath in him ſo plain a 
Tang of an Impoſing- Spirit. Muſt the motions of the Spirit exſpect, till 
he arrives at Forty? Hath not « man a Conſcience, and that a ten- 
der One, till he is Thirty five years old? Muſt precions Gifts wait 
till we are of ſuch an Age > What is this but a Contrivance of Man, 
a plain Iſſue of a Carnal Spirit? Liberty of Conſcience ought to be 
left to its own Liberty, or it cannot ly be called by chat Name, 
Doth the Scripture tie us np to ſuch a year ? And who (hall dare to 
Impoſe, what Chriſt hath left free > What ever anſwer you would re- 
turn to ſo wild a Diſcourſe, thinkupon and try, whether it would not 
juſtiſie the Vagiſtrates proceeding altogether as well as your own, 
you will find, there is a neceſlity of a Rule, and then your great pre- 
rence foreach private Conſcience, ſtating its own Liberty , is utterly 
and unavoidably laid aſide and gone. 


UT p. 6r. He readily foreſees, that a much greater Latitude 
than himſelf intends, will be apt to get in at this wide door of Li- 
bert / of Conſcience, and therefore he takes care to ſhut it againſt the 
Pap.fts. There is nothing more plain, than that if theſe Arguments 
of his are valid, they conclude for the Papiſts and the Turk too, If 
any one of them be a man of Conſcience, and that in his Religion he act 
according to it, But the Parliament will provide well enough in that mat- 
ter, p. 62. 


No 


( 


22) | 
No doubt they will, but we are ſure that they cannot poſſibly do it 
but by doing that which this _ Book is deſigned againſt, viz. In 
e 


impoſing Penalties in matters of Religion, and exaRing thoſe Penalties 
too, alchough thoſe wkom they exact them of, ſhoyld happen to be 
really Conſcientious, * 


Aze 66, We meet with ſome Propoſals to alter divers of our Ci- 
P vil Laws, As Enfranchiſements of Servile Tenures, enjoy ning every 
ore to buy his own T ythe, and the money laid ont in glebe, a Regiſter of E- 
ſtates, T enderniſs toward Confciences, 


Theſe are fine projects, and if the Author thinks it worth his while, 
he may deal with thoſe who are moſt concerned in his deſigned altera- 
tions; but the firſt of them makes us doubt, that the man may be encli- 
ned to be a Leveller, and ſo we leave him to the mercy of the Land- 
lords, 

But theſe Inventſons do delight our Author ſo very much, That he 
thinks that they alone are ſecurity enough for the Everlaſting Peace of 
the Nation; and they are enlarged upon, as if the man really thought 
that there were ſomething in them, For, when things are brought a- 
bout, as he hath contrived, then there muſt needs for ever after, be 
amongſt us a calm and a moſt ſetled Peace: For faith he, here there 
are no hopes from Innovation, no body will go about to make it; But when 4 
People have all that can be had, &c. then there Will be no hopes from an In- 
novation; Ergo, When theſe things are taken into Conſideration, then ſhall 
our Government of Monarchy in this Land, ( leaving the Perſons of our 
Succeſſive Sovereigns unto Providence and their Chances ) be out of danger 
for future Generations, 

What is here meant by ( leaving the Perſons of our Succeſſive So- 
veraignsunto Providence and their Chances ) Iwiſhour Author had 
farther explained himſelf; But as for his contrivance to ſettle things at 
that paſs, that no body ſhall have hopes from, nor deſire to, an Innova- 
tion: I dare ſay that this Gentleman is no States- man, in that he ſuppo- 
ſeth ſuch a thing ſo much as poſſible; this thing is only then to be c 
ped for, when there will be no Ambitious, no Revengetul, no Diſcon- 
tented, no Poor, no Miſtaken man in the Nation. There will be always 
thoſe who wiſh for a Change, becauſe that there will be always thoſe, 
whoſe preſent condition is not altogether ſo ſplendid as they could 
wiſh it to be: In the moſt happy Times, ſome will really be, more will 
fancy themſelves to be, unhappy, 

Our 


2 


a 
Our Author ſome pages backwards, tells us, That if he is miſtaken in 
the Argument he there proſecutes, he will put up his Table- Book, and 
make no more Obſervations from F vperience, Truly I ſhall even give him 
leave to do ſo, ſeeing that he hath learnt no more from it, than to be- 
lieve that Innovators are in earneſt, when they profeſs that they take 
up Arms only for the common good, 


1 Propoſals being over, There is a long pitiful Addreſs, the 
ſumm of all that which it is founded upon, being p. 72, Do you 
krow that many of theſe things are really againſt mens. Conſciences? and 
would you indeed have any ſuch to do them, though they be ſo? 


If theſe things are really,and in good earneſt apainſt their Conſcien- 
ces, we are ſorry for it, and do not know how to help it, but them. 
ſelves do, or when they pleaſe may doſo: In the mean time, why 
ſhould not this Author joyn with us, in Condemning thoſe Preachers 
which infuſe ſuch needleſs jealouſies into the Peoples heads, which 
himſelf conſeſſeth (as we have often obſerved) that there is no real 
cauſe for? Himſelf confeſſeth that they are not more panick, than emp- 
ty terrors; he reſembleth them to the fear of Fairies, and ſuppoſeth 
that there is nothing in them, But, Which, now think we, ſhould give 
place? The publick Law, or the private Conſciences? eſpecially in our 
Caſe, where the Apologiſt owns the Law as to the matter, to be in the 
right, and verily believes that the Conſcience as to the ſcruple is in the 
wrong. But what is now to be done as the Caſe ſtands? The Com- 
mand is only to a Lawful thing as it hath been often granted, but it is 
believed to be unlawſul : I ſhall anſwer this which is the grand funda- 
mental doubt, cut cf the words of one of the chief Ring.leaders cf 
that Party, (and for his ſake, I hope they may meet with a fair Recepti- 
on) Mr. Baxter in his Diſputations h ut Church-Government, Chap. 
15. P. 483. we do throvoh Weakneſs er perverſneſs, take Law ful 
things to be unlawful, that will not excuſe ut in our diſobed ence, our error 
is or fin, and one ſin will not excnſe anotber in; & paulo poſt, It is their 
oWn erring judg ment that intang/eth them in 4 neceſſity of ſinning till it be 
changed. with much more to the ſame purpote, in that whole Chapter 
throughcut, 

But after all this Diſpute, ſuppoſe at the laſt that it ſhold not be 
Conſcience,and in many cf their Leaders, we have great evidence, that 
it is not ſo. At the conference at Hamprox Court before King Jamer, 
© 1:30 r. 


* "(24) 
Dy. Reynolds, Mr, Kurwſt ub, Mr. Chatterton,did clamonr as loud about 
Conſcience as ary now do, or can. But hen the Argumerſts upon which 
their Conſciences pretended to be founded, were to their own Con- 
viction. all weighed and anſwered, there was then deſired an Indul- 
gence for ſome ſew worthy and ſober men, becauſe of their Credit: 
And are we ſure, that Credit hath nothing to do in this Caſe? Men 
are [oath to uſe theſe Ceremonies, leſt they ſhould loſe the Credit of 


that zeal, which hath formerly ap;eared ſo much againſt them. 
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BY p 77. I is mot the ſeverity of Laws that can do any thing with 


the mind, though it may with the outward man: Force may make men 
Hypecrites, not Converts, to 4 Faith Which is enjoyned, &c. 


T'mor pena. To this we anſwer with St. Auſtin, If it doth not remove 
num «ſi non- the Error, yet it may prevent its ſpreading, If it doth not utter- 
| dum baber be- ly take away the Cauſe, yet it hinders moſt of its miſchievous 
dee, Effects: And in a little time, it may do the other too: Here- 
alien intra ſie is not ſeated ſo ſolely and altogether in the Mind, but St. Paul thinks 
 claufty3 cogr- fit to rank it among the works of the Fleſh, it hath often- times no ſub- 

eationis coer\et limer Motives, than many other of the moſt ſenſual Tranſꝑreſſions; 
—_— 8 outward Conſiderations, are very frequently its cauſe, and may ſome- 
cont-a l., times be its Cure, And this our Author Himſelf aſſures us of, That 
 Petiliani. Lib, this is the beſt way to fetch in others, who certainly will grow weary at 
2. Chap. 83. the long run, when they ſhall have work provided, but mo Benefice, till they 
| Confo-m : One of his own Projefts dipends upon this, that the having 
no Benefice, will be a moſt effectual means to make them in time, 
willing to Conform, I ſhall only add to th s, that theſe are very bold 
Beggars, who whilſt they are pleading for Indulgence and Moderati- 
on, cannot forbear to throw out threatnings. F the Biſbops will net &c. 
They may write dems in the Books of What ſhall bereafter le fall them. Mo- 

niti meliora p. & c. | 
This is fomething of the Strain of Martin Junior, We have ſought 
to advance this Cauſe of God, by humble ſuit to the Parliament, 
c. Seeing now, the means uſed by Us have not prevailed, if it 
come in by that means, which will make all your hearts to ale, blame 
— 2 Bancrof. out of Mart. p. 144. Dangerons Poſitions and 

practiſes, 

| There is one Conceſſion behind, which we are to thank our Author 
þ for, that He ſeems p. 86, 87,to hold it unlawful to expect Deliverance 
from any, but the King: We delice only to know whether all che 
| Party 


. | 
Party which He pleads for, be of that mind too. Mr. Hecker aſſures Us, 
that your Predeceſſors were of the opinion, That their way was to be 
ſet up whether Her Majeſty or the State will or no. Hooker Pref. out of 
Martin, p. 28. and in the King's large Declaration, concerning the Tu- 
mults in Scotland, . 409. We meet with ſeveral of their poſicions laid 
down,amongſt which, This is one, It in Lawful for Subjefts to make 4 Co- 
venant aud Combination wit haut the King, and to enter into a Band of Mu 
tual Defence * 1 the King, and all Perſons whatever; and yet there 
were Two Acts of Parliament at that time in foree, which declared 
all ſuch contrivances puniſhable with Death. 

And we do not at all doubt, but that if we had a mind to it, we could 
give one conſiderable Inſtance within the Memory of Man, how this 
whole Parcy here pleaded for,did unanimouſly, and with great Vigour 
liſt themſelves apace, did contribute their Perſons, Prayers and Purſes, 
toward the forming and maintaining of an Army, to ſay no more, 
not raiſed by the K ig. It doth therefore highly concern theſe Peopte 
publickly,codifowntherr Predeceſſors, and their own Principles and 
Practices, or elſe they cannot expect to be believed in This, ſo ſeeming- 
ly Loyal a Conceſſion, That it a unlamful to expelt deliverance from any 
but the King. | 

I do not remember any other paſſage in this Propoſicion, to be 
at all Conſiderable ; only one Notion he hath, which is ſcattered up and 
down his Book, that Penalties and Rigour doth but alienate their minds 
farther from us; whereas Indulgence would work upon their AﬀeRi- 
ons,and by degrees upon their Judgments. Now on the other ſide, we 
think, and that upon the Grounds of Experience, as well as Reaſon, 
That there is not good nature enough in them for kind uſage to wor k 
uponzof this we ſhall give one, but that ſhall be a moſt convincing Evi- 
dence. The Kings Majeſty, immediately after his moſt happy Reſtau- 
ration, being deſirous to ſatisſie ſo many of all Parties, as 404 not re- 
ſolve for ever to remain unſatisfied, did accordingly give ſo much re- 
ſpect to the clamours then made againſt che Litargy, as to order a re- 
view of it. But withal did, by his Declaration ſet forth about that affair, 
deſire, that ſo many of Them as would be thought Conſcientious, or 
peaceable, would in the mean time read ſe much of the Liturgy, as 
themſelves had no Exception againſt : an eaſic requeſt one would think, 
Read only ſo much as you have no Exception againſt : Here Conſci- 
ence ſure could- not be pretended, when their own Conſcience ( nay 
their very jealouſie ) was the only Rule which was ſet Them to walk 
by, yet they ſtood it out, only becauſe there was no danger in ſtand- 
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ing: out and after all, the AR of Uniformity brought many of the fier- 
ceſt to read the whole of that, of which before they could not be 
brought to read à ſyllable ; ſo much is a Law more available than an 
Indulgence: And as many did come in that B ov ho/oreWw-tide, ſo (had 
there not been ſo great expectation of a Toleration ) we have reaſon to 
believe, t hat many more would have come in. 


E have now Conſidered every paſſage in this Treatiſe, which 

ſcews to be any way Material; and muſt take leave to pro- 

fels that we are not able to gueſs what it is which this Author really 
would have; and we farther believe, that he himſelf cannot tell us 
Nor need we defire the Laws to continue in force any longer, than 


till the Tender Conſciences can agree what to have in the ſte id of 


them. The Penner ſeems in one place, to be one of the moſt Mode- 
rate, and not to defir e the removal of our preſent Conſtitutions but only 
a temporaryIndulgence toward ſome Perſons, whom he thinks very well 
of as being in his Opinion, men ſober in their Judgments and in their 
Lives, only they have got ſome odd Jealouſies in their Heads; which 
though the Apologiſt.is verily per ſwaded, that thry have nothing in thens, 
yet he would have the men born with, as being otherwiſe good men; 
and beſides he thinłs, that by this means there is great hopes, that Liber- 
ty, and Cuſtom may in time prevail over theſe acknowledgedly 

roundleſs fancies. This is his ſenſe, p. 18. 29, 74. &c, - a 

w, with an Indulgence annexed to it, is felo de ſe: It may ſomething 
be reſembled to Nebwchadnezzar's Image, whoſe feet were partly 
Iron, and fartly Clay: (i. e.) as Daniel there interprets it, ſuch a 
Kingdom ſhall partly be ſtrong and partly broken, and as it is there ſaid 
that the Iron ſhall not mix with the Clay, ſo it will be here, the Canfer- 
miſt; and Now-conformiſts ſhall never care to joyn,or be heartily brought 
to love one another: the difference of Judgment doth unavoidably ſlide 
into diſtance of afetion, and from the profeſſion, we are naturally 
brought to miſlike the Perſons who are of ir, 

Belides to Relax a Law upon the account of Conſcience, or the 
pretences of a higher degree of Purity in the ſame Religion, is as 
much as to Proclaim the Diſſenters, to be the moſt really Conſcienti- 
ous ; That thoſe who do Conform, are meer Formaliſts, Time-ſervers, 
complicrs with that which is uppermoſt , but the Non-conformifts ſhall 
be taken for the Sincere men, who walk according to Light, and to keep 
the Goſpel pure without the mixture of humane Inventions : And this 
alone will be a very great Temptation to many an honeſt, but weak 


man, 


(27) 
man, who hath more Zeal than knowledg, to Enrol himſelf among 
thoſe Men, who are allowed to differ from the Religion of the State 
upon the pretence ot higher Purity, and greater attainments. 

But becauſe that this Propoſal pretends to be made very much upon 
hopes; that by this means, the differences will in a ſhort time, be 
brought to ceaſe of their own accord: We deſire therefore to Know, 
how long he would have this time of Tryal laſt; or will he yield, that 
if this courſe doth fail, as to this promiſed eſſect, that after ſuch a time 
is paſt, we ſnall have recourſe to our old Laws again; and for the pre- 
ſent, I wiſh it were Stated now, how far he wouldhave this Indulgence 
reach: And that we knew certainly, what were 4 tender Cenſcience. 
Shall it be ſufficient to pretend a Scruple at the Law ? or is there any 
other Rule to know this by ? Or muſt we believe every one who ſaith, 
he dorh ſcruple it: St. Peter ſays, There be ſome who pe Lies in Hy- 
pocrifie, becauſe of advantage: Who now ſhall diſtinguiſh, unleſs there 
be ſome other Judge, beſide the party concerning whom this queſtion 
may ariſe ? I defire farther to know, whether this pretence ſhall reach 
abſolutely and univerſally to all ſorts of Conſciences, and all manner of 
prerences of them, or elſe Limiredly, and Reſtrainedly to ſuch a ſort 
or number ofthem. And we would fain know certainly, what thoſe 
ſorts, kinds and numbers are. Let our Author pitch upon which of theſe 
two Members of che Diviſion he pleaſeth, and then try if with either 
of them, he can bring his whole Party to ſubſcribe; This we all de- 
fire to have, and thus much we will be content with; we are ſure that 
the Sectar ies will not be content with one; and we are ſure that the 
time was, when the Preulyterian, would not endure the other; And 
this very Author ſeems much Divided in the Points; one while,he ſeems 
only for an accommodation between Us and the ſober Proteſtant, by 
which ſoft phraſe he underſtands the Presbyterians, and while he is in 
this mood, he explodes the wildneſs of the Setary, and compares him 
ard the Papiſt to the upper and nether fav of Deſtruftion, opening her 
Mont h wp Vs, p. 7. 

But in another place, he is plainly of another mind, pleading earneſt- 
ly and openly for that Ziberty of Conſcience, which ſate des ard Reign- 
ed with Cromwel, p. 45. and that we know was down-right Sectariſm; 
now it is butreaſonable for us to demand, which of theſe two Pleas he 
would ſtick to; both he cannot have, becauſe they are Inconſiſtent, 
and if the Law would conſent, yet theſe twodiltant Pleas will not, can- 
not agree, but muſt neceſſarily everthrow each other. 

It Inghly concerns all thoſe who are for making Alterations in Laws 
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and Governments, to conſider what it is they are about; 
and whether their preſent contrivances are like to carry them, 
leſt they unawares bring things to ſuch a paſs; which them- 
ſclves will be moſt ſorry to ſee them at. Or all Projects, Innovation 
doth moſt often fail the hopes conceived of it, The Beginners being 
frequently aſhamed betore they come half way to the end; and it mult. 
needs always beſo, becauſe ſucha work is not to be carried.on, but by 
great multitudes of ſeveral Intereſts and Inclinations; the greateſt parc 
of which muſt neceſlarily be e and conſequently diſcontent- 
ed, and ſo ntany unforeſcen accidents do perpetually ariſe, in a buſineſs 
of this nature; new people and new principles coming every day in 
Play,chat the Firſt beginnings are become utterly at a Loſs, they are im- 
mediarly out-Yone and preſently after laid aſide, But not to carry this 
obſervation farther than our prelent buſineſs, che Presbyrerians and the 
$:ttaries, however they may joyn now in the making of this Propoſiti- 
on, let it be but once granted, and they ſhall immediately differ upon 
the nature and bounds of it: late experience hath given us abundant Evi- 
dence, that neither of theſe, have reaſon to truſt one another : The one 
only meaning to change us into another ſort of Government: The latter, 
not enduring any ſuch thing: All Europe is witneſs, that nothing but 
the fear of a common Enemy, or a common Force over them, is able to 
boy the Godly of ell 7 udgments from running foul one upon ano- 

ther, | 
If we ſhould now aska Presbyterian, if he would be willing to be ac- 
counted acceſſary to the infinite number of Hereſies, Schiſms and Scan- 
dals which will immediathly, and unavoidably ariſe, if every one be leſt 
ro walk according to their own Light and Conſcience, he will anſwer, 
Far de it from him, to be guilty of ſo horrid a thing, he hath Covenanc- 


ed, Preached, Written, bore Teſtimopy againſt, ſo ſinful and Intolerable 


a Toleration. And onthe other hand, go to the Scary and ask him, 


, Is this your meaning, only to change our Form of Government, for 


another you like better of? he will anſwer, no by no means: They 
are all alike of humane Invention, and ſo alike blameable ; beſides, 
they will abhor to be oppreſſed by thoſe of their own Party, while they 
Act but in purſuance of their common Principle; and this you ſhall 
have more tully, in the words of the common Champion and Patron 
of them, both about this very Argument and concerning the Pre:by- 
rerians, Had not they (vis. the Presb.) laboured but lately under the 
weight if Perſecution? and wa it for them to ſit heavy abe athers? Is it 
Jngenuons to atk, Liberty, and te give it? what greater Hypecrifie * 
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for thoſe who were oppreſſed by the Biſhops, to become the greateſh oppreſſurs 
themſelver,ſo ſoon as the Teak wat removed! Oliver Cromwel in has /p: e 
at the Diſſilution of one of his Parliaments, 1654. p. 18. Theſe therefore, 
however they may no y piece up into one, are rcally two Parties, have 
Deſigns abſolutely inconſiſtent; that which ſoever prevailes, the o- 
ther is like to have little joy of it. 

But as it is Evident, that neither of theſe will Tolerate each other; 
ſo there is no reaſon, why the Magiſtrate ſhould Tolerate either of 
them: And firſt, For the Presbyteriau; the reafon is clear, becauſe 
he will Tolerate no body elſe, as appears plainly by che Covenant: 
and if you will have one ſhameful Inſtance of their Rigour, remember 
how they had the face to deny to that Royal Martyr our late Sove- 
raign of Bleſſed Memory, the attendance of his ] Chaplaint; He mult 
make uſe of their way of Devotion, or by their Conſent, He mult have 
none at all; give me ſuch another Inſtance of Barbarity, and ſeek it 
where you can. 

After this, it is needleſs ſure to give you anotlier Inſtance of their 
rigour, indeed of their Inhumanity; but yet we mult do it, to ſhew 
their conſtant temper. Depoſing of Kings comes but ſeldom, therefore 
we ſhall ſee what private men are to expect from them; They have re- 
fuſed te admit to the Communion, or te pray for people Hing on their 
Death-bed, only for not taking the Covenant ; have declared that all Non- 
ſubſcribers were Atheiſts; Theſe mild inoſſenſive people, who mult 
be dealt ſo tenderly with, becauſe of their weaknels, — preached 
it publickly, That Epiſcopacy muſt not only be piled up, but the Bi- 
ſhops muſt be hanged up before the Lord, and that the bludieft and ſharp- 
eft War was to be endured, rather than the leaſt error in Dictrine, er in 
Diſcipline, See the ate Declaration concerning the Scots, p. 404. 

And how the Magiſtrate is particular ly concerned to reduce theſe 
men to order, appears from the Inſolencies they have committed and | 
defended againſt him, when they have been cited to appear before tlie | 
King and His Council, for ſome of theſe ſeditious Preachments, i. e. | 

«6 _ commanded to appear before the King and Council, they re- n 
„ fuſed with a diſdainſul kind of contempe, alledging that Palpits rere nf Ta 
© were exemft from the Authority of Kings and Fxclefiaſtical Perſons, dioſo quodam | 
«© were ſubject not to the Authority of che Prince, but to the Presbi- —_— 


* nuery r, ; 
da Ro7um Au- 
Ahywirgte eſſent events; & Eccl:ſiaftiei non principis Imperie ſed Preibytiria [ebefſent, 
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And amongſt other, this was plainly averred in the Caſe of 
Mr. Andrew Melvin, who being cited before the King and His 
Council, declined their judgment, —_— that what Was ſpoken 
in the Pulpit, onght firſt to be tryed by the Presbytery, and neither King 
nor Council might in prima inſtantia meddle therewith, though the 
Speeches were T reaſonable. Spotſwood, p. 330. 

But that a King is concerned as much as his Royalty is worth, to pro- 
vide againſt theſe men, will appear by ſixteen of their publick and 
— Poſitions, all to be met with in the forementioned Kings == 
Declaraticn, concerning Scortiſh Tumults, 407.&c, of which we ſingle 
out theſe, 7th poſ. The Aſſembly i independent, either from King or 
Parliament in matters Eccleſiaſtical. pol. gth It u lawful! for $Subjett; to 
wake 4 Covenant and Combination without the King, and to enter into 4 
Bond of Mutual Di fince againſt the King and all Perſons Whaiſcever, 
poſ. 11th. If Subjeft; be called before the King and Council for any miſde- 
meanour, If they who are called, de any way conceive that th! matter for 
Which they are called, deth concern the Glory of God, or the good of the 
Church, then they may appeal from the K ing and Council to the next Ge- 
weral Aſſembly and Parliament ; and in the mean time before their appeel; 
are heard or diſcuſſed, they may — the Kirg and Council. pol. 1 2. 
That when the King u intreated to indift aGeneral Aſſembly,it ts not that 
there is any need of his indiftien, but rather to di him honour, andto beget 
conntenance to their proceedings. pol. 14. An Aſſembly may abrogats A, 
of Parliament, and disc harging Subjects of their obedience to them, iſ they 
any way reflect on the buſineſs of the Church. pol. 15. The proteſt tion of 
Subjects againſt Las eſtabliſhed, whether it be made Coram Judice, or 
Non Judice, before the ndges or the People,doth vaid all obedience to thoſe 
Laws, and d ſchargeth all the Proteſtors from any Obligation to live under 
them, before ever thiſe Proteſtations and rhe validity of them ſhall come to be 
diſcuſſed before the Competent f ndges of them, nay, alilungh they be repelled 
by the Fudge, before whom they Were made. And this they taught 
their Proſelytes to do often in the Market-place, and fo Sov be 
charged themſelves and one another from any Law as often as 
they pleaſed. poſ. 16. A number of men bring the greater part of 
the Kingdom, may do any thing which they themſelves conceive to be 
conducing to the Glory of God, and the good of the Church, not wi - 
ſtanding any Laws ſtanding in force to thr contrary, p. 413. large 
Declaration. 

Having now done with theſe, the toleration of the Sects will I hope 
be d ſpatched eaſily. The Mother Sect being laid aſide, the leſſer under 
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ones will not hope to ſtay behind: And ſurely if the Magiſtrate leve 
Religion or himſelf, he will not be N to toletate theſe nei- 


ther, Firſt, ſor Religion, who ſeech not that this Artiſice makes Re- 
hgion weak and deſpicable by tlie being crumbled into ſo many pieces ? 
it renders it moſt ridiculous by being ſo expoſed to all ſorts of dotage 
and impoſture. What can pollib ęive unbelievers a more jnſt and fre- 
quent occaſion of ſcorn than this, that every one who hath but a freak 
in his brain, ſhall have free liberty if he pleaſech, to Chriſten it a mo- 
tion of Spirit? when every thing that is molt extravagant, may have 
Licence at pleaſure to recommend it ſelf & a degree of farther Light. 
Here we ſhall ſee nen oak/ng all day, as it the Spirit came to them in 
Convulſions; there we ſhall ſee them run naked about the Streets as it 
with the Old Man they had put off all degrees of Modelty, But theſe 
things cannot + ray be deſcribed, becauſe they may vary every mo- 
ment, no man living being able to tell how many more abſurdities this 
may come to in the very next moment. Whether the Sects be fit to be 
tolerated, can only then be reaſonably determined, when we are cer- 
rain how many, and what they are. And as to the outward part of the 
Magiſtrates care in this buſineſs, who ſhall ſecure us, that this Liberty 
of Conſcience may not ina while be pleaded for, as to moral tran/gre/- 
foons? alſo according as the Light doth farther encreaſe upon them, 
Lid quod de furtis queq; & adn iterits & homicidius inter Anabaptiftas 
& Libertines Quaritur an ſcelera ſunt? Bex de Hertticu a Magiſtratu 
8 p. 118, What a pitiful reſtraint # a Law to a man who 
ath a Vifien? tell him of an Act of Parliament, he comes full fraught 
with the mind of God; nay, what ſhall the moſt expreſs precept in all 
the Scripture ſigniſie to one who is got above the diſpenſation of the 
Letter ? Let us remember the Anabaptifts in Germany, no men meeker 
at firſt, none bloodier at laſt. Seiden. Lib. 10. p. 247. 
Now that the Magiſtrate will find himfelfto be highly concern'd what 
opinions any numbers of men ſhall once come to proteſs in his Dominions. 
is hence evident, becauſe that Opinions have a very great influence upon 
Aion! : He who is allowed to raiſe a Se, hath a very fair opportuni- 
ty put into his hands of making himſelf Head of ſuch a Party, and by be- 
ing permitted to have their Conſciences, he will find it no hard matter, 
to have their Per ſon and their Pwr ſes at his own diſpoſal too. Hence it is, 
though ſome Princes have been ſometimes forced to ſuffer diſſenters 
from the Eſtabliſhed Profeſſion ; ( by reaſon that they were fo nume- 
rous, or ſo ſubtle, that they could not go about to ſuppreſs them without 
diſcovering how unable * were to do ſo) yet they always looked up- 
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on ſuch Hiſſentert, as the next door to Enemier; and accordingly had 
perpetual eye and guard upon them, as thoſe who were of all other 
the moſt likely to be the Authors, or occaſion of the next diſturbance, 
lt is a great miſtake, to imagine that Sects are things to be deſpiſed, be- 
cauſe that men of Parts and 3 are not eaſily nor uſually the firſt 


which are ſeduced by them; we ſhall grant that its beginning, nay, and 
its greateſt growth are amongſt the meaneſt people, thoſe whoſe for- 
runes are low as their underſtandings ; but perhaps it may not end 
there neither; but like a Peſtilence which may begin in an obſcure 
Alley, and yet in a while no part of the City or Kingdom may be 
free from it: Beſides, are not the vulgar People the Hands and Inſtru- 
ments which the greateſt muſt always make we of? and a Deception 
got amongſt them, may by a little Connivance multiply ſo faſt, as to 
E able to diſpute for Superiority,and inſtead of longer demanding an 
Indulgence, they may in a little time refuſe to give one; and by how 
much the ordinary forts of People are leſs maſters of Reaſon, by 
ſo much the eaſier may they be ſet on in thoſe courſes, which are 
abſolutely unreaſonable. 


The ſafety of all Governments doth Depend upon This, That it 
is certainly ſtronger than each ſingle Perſon; and for all ſorts 
of Unions and Joyning Heads and Forc2s together, that There be 
no ſuch Things, but under the Guidance of the Magiſtrate, and by 
His appointment: And then be the Diſcontented Perſons never 
ſo many, yet ſo long as They have e way of Uniting, They are 
but ſo many ſingle Perſons, Scattered, Weak and Inſignificant, 
having no means of any Common Councel, They can never joyn 
in any Common Defign, But ler them once have any one 
Phraſe, to know one Another by, any ſetled Place for their con- 
ſtant Meetings, and a Set and Knows Company for Them to 
Meet with, or any Bond whatever, which doth Unite Them, and 
They preſently become a Difintt People and begin to be Dange- 
rous, as having an Intereſt and Counſels of their own, which 
th: Government is not the Manager of, nor Privy to but ſhall 
quickly find it ſelf highly concern'd by all means ro pro- 
vide againſt. And this 1s the Foundation of that advice which 
Mæcenas gave to Anguſins, At no hand to endure Thoſe who 
attempted to bring in e ſtrange worſhipr into the State, Dion. 
Caf]. Lib. 56. J. 1, 52. p. 561, is Ldit. Steph. for from thence 
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aich be proceed. * Some Confederations, Conſpiracies, and * 7? a? Os 
Aſſociations, things certainly which the Government had need to be 2. 7 8 225 
much aware off, And it is a very vain thing to Imagine, that thoſe who = e 4 v4 


rofeſs ſuch great niceneſs of Conſcience, whatever their opinions 2 


they will uſe none but lawful wayes to e them: It is rather {wme e «vo 
true, that they will reckon all wayes lawful, by which it is poſſible, that 2 


they may promote them. Se Pug, o'r 
Let it once be permitted to crafty, active and talking men, to Inſtill erence e 
into the minds of all ſorts of people the neceſſity, uſefulneſs, or the ee cnt 
rare excellency of any one thing, or Contrivance whatever beyond all in wire me uv 
that which the preſent Laws and eſlabliſhment doth provide for: and is — 
not here amolt readily prepared matter for any bold Nate, to work <raxeibery an 
upon, who will take upon him to help the Nation imme diatly to this ſo 2. e 
fine a thi — — ſuch undertaker, a vaſt and already formed « 2 
party in all parts of the Nation? Let him but repreſent it to them, that 2 7 2mm 
the preſent Government is the only rub which is in their way between Yai. 
them and this their ſo fancied happineſs, and what will be a conſequent Mzcenaris g- 
reſolution; but let us remove that obſtacle, ſo publick a good is much #* 2 — 
to be preferted ſure before any particular form or family, the welfare — — —— 
of the Nation is the great End, and Governors themſelves were — 
created but in order to that, and conſequently are to ceaſe as often as 
that End can be better attained withaut them. 

Thang the pretence be nothing but Conſcience, yet every diſcon- 
tent will joyn to make the cry molt loud and general. Schiſmes do of 
themſelves naturally grow into Parties, and belides are moſt plauſible 
occaſions for any elſe to joyn unto them. The gathered Churches are 
moſt excellent materials to raiſe new Troops out of: and when they are 
thus far prepared they are at the ſervice of any one who will attempt 
to lead them on, 

If A men were Wiſe and Honeſt, if every one underſtood well and 
would act accordingly, it were then perhaps reaſonable enough to 
leave things clearly to Conſcience, as the very beſt Rule we could 
poſſibly think of: But let us adde, that if this would ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of the coercive power of our Laws in Religious matters, it 
would do this much more in all civil Ones: For no Laws, which ever were 
or can be in the world, can provide in any _ for thoſe large mea- 
ſures of Juſtice, Equity and Fair dealing, which would infallibly every- 
where be to be met with, if we were ſure that men would alwayes 
have a care to keep a good Conſcience: Truth, Juſtice, Temperance, &c. 
are things which every mans Conſcience doth, and muſt needs tell him 
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are his Duty. Yet were it not for the fear of Lay: we ſhould find that 
Conſcience is not alone to be truſted, even in theſe things which are 
her Natural, her moſt familiar Objects. And if we ſee that ſhe doth 
daily przvaricate in theſe plain and obvious things where ſhe is ſo eaſily 
found out; we have no great cauſe to truſt to her fidelity: that ſhe wilt 
not alſo diſſemble in thoſe things which are more remote and obſcure, 
and hidden ſo far from the beſt of our diſcovery. Let thoſe therefore 
who plead for Liberty of Conſcience conſ der, that there are Two ſors 
of men which ought to be provided againſt, to keep this Contrivance 
of theirs from being abſolutely the molt ſenſeleſs and dangerous in the 
whole World: and we profeſs our ſelves unable upon their grounds 
to provide — them, viz, Thoſe who do pretend Conſcience and 
thoſe who ab»ſe it. And there is a Third ſort ſikewiſe which ſome care 
ought to be taken of, viz. Thoſe vaſt numbers which are every da 
ſt. I lyable to be more and more abuſed by ſuch Pretences. Thoſe 
Laws are not fitted for the Temper of this World, which proceed upon 
this Suppoſition, That every one who looks demurely is preſently in 
good carneſt, That men lay nothing bat what they think. Let us con- 
ſider, that it is my ſſible for men to Perſonate, and then we ſhall 
not be ſo eager to deſire a general licence for every one who hath a 
mind to become a publick Chear, 

The Incoxveriences likewiſe, which ſuch a Teltratios will bring upon a 
Temporal account, will be very great and very Univerſal: not a City, 
not a Pariſh, nay perhaps not a l amily free from them. And we ſhall 
quickly ſee what a ſad paſs things will come at, if the unconſidering part 
of mankind ſhall ly thus expoſed to every one who will go about to de- 
ceive them. 

And then from theſe diverſities of Judgments, and many times when 
it is only different forms of ſpeaking, there will immediately ar iſe great 
diſtanccs ot aſfſection: for theſe divifens of Reuben there will — — 
be great thong hrs of Heart, Surmiſings, Cenſures, Jealouſies, Railings, 
Evil-ſpeakings, Animoſities, Peeviſhneſs, Malice, perverſe Diſputings, 
and every evil way, each Congregation will have ſome one little Pro- 
poſition, which all its Proſelytes muſt pe known by, which all their 
thoughts mult be always running upon, and every body elſe muſt needs 
come up too. The ſmalleſt gathered Church cannot hold its Members 
rogether, unleſs it hath ſome particular thing to engage them upon, 
and to have them known by : For they cannot with any face ſeparate 
from all Mankind, but they mult have ſomething to ſay for it. 

This Contrivance, however it be abſurd and dangerous, will — 
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withſtanding that, have alwayes many who will be very fond of it, for 
it is a moſt ready way for every forward fellow to think himſelf ſome- 
what in that he is got into ſuch a Sect; and then he thinks, that if he 
can but improve the notion a little farther, he ſhall then be the more 
taken notice of: and if he finds that his Addition is but a little taking, he 
will then ſorſake his Maſters to ſet up for himſelf, divide from that 
Church of which he is now ſo precious a Member, to gather a purer of 
his own: And ſo this Light will ſerve moſt bravely for himſelf to ſhine 
in. 

Rut if this had been a new Invention, ics Contrivers might then have 
been allowed to have entertained huge hopes of it, but alas, it hath 
been often tryed and always brought great confuſion along with it: 
and therefore there was then great care taken by the R, what 
Religion their ſubjects were ot, one of the aneienteſt Laws, we read 
of, Separatim nemo habeſſit Deos,neve novor,/ed nt! aivenas nift publice ad- 
ſcitot privatim colanto. Tul. I. 2. de legibus. XII TABLES. This 
was an eſpecial part of e£4i/es care, Ne qui mſi Romano Du, neque ali 
more quam pat rio colerentur, Liu. lib. 4.p. 155. Ealily concluding that as 
ſoon as ever they had another Religion, their Countrey had loſt the bets 
ter half of them, In variety of worſhip the one mult needs reckon the 
other Erroneous, 3 Impious; and then how lamentably muſt 
that City be divided, whoſe Inhabitants think themſelves bound as they, 
love God to hate one another : and it hath been often ſeen that a com. 
mon enemy hath crept in at their inteſtine diviſions, and deſtroyed 
both z while the one did not enough care to help the other. 

Be our Apprehenſions concerning Divine matters never ſo different, 
I grant that we ought not for the ſake of them ro want the dutyes of 
common humanity ; we ſhall grant that ſo to do, is a great error. Bur 
alas! it is too general a one; and law-makers are t) conſider not only 
what men ought, but what they uſe to do. Why ſhall I fight — one } 
for a Prince who is an Idolater ? And why ſhould I ( faith another ) 
take any care to relieve thatCity which is only a Bundle of Schiſmaticksꝭ 
And what was the policy of Jeroboams calves think we but this? He did 
not caſt of the true God, but only ſet up another way ofWorſhip,as ecafity 
concluding, that if I can but perſwade them to be of another religion, 
I ſhall eaſily keep them to be another Kingdom; do but divide their 
Faiths, and the Nations will never care to unite again. 

And pray tell me, what ſhalla Prince do in that caſe, where there 
are divers wayes of Hur allowed, and frequented in the ſame Nation? 
Shall he diſcountenance the profeſſors of any one, by keeping them out of 
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all Office and Employment? If fo, he diſobligeth that whole Profe ſſi- 
on, loſeth ſo many hearts, who ſure will think themſelves to be very 
har dly dealt with in that they are diſreſpected, only out of their Zeal 
to God, and becauſe they follow the beft ＋ thety Light, And what will 
they think of ſuch a State, which doth refuſe to employ them pany 
upon this account, becauſe (in the words of our Author) they uſe 
all manner of means to ſave their Souls > Or /econdly, ſhall the Prince 
carry himſelf equally and indifferently toward all Perſwaſions, coun- 
renance and prefer them all alike > This can hardly be, becauſe he him- 
ſelf muſt be of ſome One, and that will thinł it ſelt not fairly dealt with 
if it hath not ſome preheminence ; And when he endeavours to ſhew 
himſelf indifferent to all perſwaſions, it will then be ſaid, that he makes 
nſc of all Religions for his own Ends, but himſelf really is of none; and 
ſo perhaps none of them will be really for him: And thus by endeavor- 
ing to diſpleaſe neither party, he ſhall certainly diſpleaſe them both; 
at leaſt the Zealors of all ſides will repreſent him at the beſt as one 
Lukewarm, and ſo only fic (as it is in the Reve!.) to be ſpit ont at 
their Months, 

Men may talk of their fine projects as long as they pleaſe, but ſurely 
where the Church is already fo ſetled, as that it hath a great dependance 
on the Government, and the Government hath a ſtanding influence 
upon that; thoſe Politicks muſt needs be very — which go about to 
alter ſuch a Conſtitution, and inſtead of a Clergy thus regulated, it is 
no kindneſs ſure to the Afonerchy to ſet up ſuch a Miniſtry which ſhall 
depend chiefly upon che People, And when the whole method of the 
Preachers maintenance, and reputation, muſt be the various Arts, by 
which he can either guide or follow the ſeveral humours of each of his 
Congregation ; No man can tell what it is poſlible for a good Crafts. 
maſter to perſwade the multitude unto. 

As to our particular caſe, if theſe People, what this book pleads for, 
had barely aToleratiog, I do not know that it would ſatisfy them; I ſuſpect 
it may increaſe cheir number, and ſo enable them in a while to demand 
much more, and when they are a little ſtronger, their would ap- 
pear not only true but ablolutely neceſſary. v:d. Bancref. dangerous 
poſitions, and practices. pag. 108. 

For however they do now ſpeak us fair, and tell us, that the things 
impoſed are all lawful, and all that they deſire is, that ſome perſons 
may in piry be borne with who do not think them to be lawful, yet we 
ſhrewdly ſuſpect that they teach their Proſelytes much otherwiſe , for 
che people as long as ever they have been under theſe mens Tutourige 
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are not yet altogether ſo mad, as to make ſo great and withal ſo needleſs 
a ſeparation : If their Teachers would but let them know ſo much, char 
theſe things are all lawful, which all this clamour and ſcruple is 
made about; they would never I ſay, be perſwaded to have all theſe 
heart- burnings and jcalouſies, to _ and make parties againſt that 
Church, which in theſe irs chiefeſt adverſaryes eſteems, held or practiſed 
nothing which was at all blame · worthy. any otherwiſe than as its Diſ- 
ſenters by miltake conceived it to be ſo. No certainly, the poor people 
are without doubt ſtil] led on with thoſe obſolete — forfaken pleas of 
Popery, Smnperſtition, wil wWorſpip, and Idelatry, which though their 
Teachers know, and here conteſs to be nothing, yet I doubt they will 
not let their Diſciples know ſo much: they are perſwaded that we are 
Idolaterr, amd have been more than once animated to execute the rigor 
of Moſer his Law upon ns for it : and when the next opportunity offers 
it ſelf, we ſhall be called Baby/o» once more, and then the conſequent 
will be as formerly, Happy ſhall be be who taketh thy Children and daſbet b 
them againſt the tones. 

In one word then, to allow this pretence of Conſcience is no way 
prudent, becauſe there is no probability that it can produce any good 
eſſect: It is a thing, of which you ſhall never be able to ſee a good end. 
Toleration then upon the whole matter is very unneceſſary at this time, 
becauſe the Impoſitions in the Apologiſts own Judgment are very law- 
ful, it is very unfafe, becauſe we know not how great Evils it may pro- 
duce; we have ſhewed, that they will not tolerate each other, and that 
the Magiſtrate hath no reaſon to tolerate eicher of them, it brings great 
ſcandals upon Religion, and muſt needs breed great quarrels in the 
State, And laſtly, If ir were granted, themſelves are not yet agreed 
about its Nature and Bounds, and fo if we ſhould at preſent give it, 
they would as yet be at a very great loſs what to do with it. Let us 
then be permitted to continue as we are, ſceing it iy not agr:ed in hat 
manner we ſhall be altered, and the Alterations ſed by this Au- A Diſcourſe of 
thor have been demonſtrated ro be dangerous to the Religion and to — oe 
the government of the Kingdom. 75 2 
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There was another TREATISE. lately Publiſhed 173 U 
concerning I he due Latitude of Religion, that Author FT CE tins 
likewiſe concerned to fix his own Latitude, and let ur know how fg Nag, 
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shall make no preſent obſerwations upon him, but on lay dowh ; 
two of his own Conceſſions by which he bath clearly given 
up his whole Cauſe. | | | 

The firſt is p. 28. Such is the complicated condition of 
humaneaffairs, that it is exceeding difficult to deviſe 
a Rule or Model that (hal provide 2 all whom Equity 
will plead for. Therefore the Prudent and Sober 
will acquieſce in any Conſtitution that is in ſome good 
ſort proportionable to the Ends of Government. If ſo, 
they are in this Authors judgment neither Prudent nor Sober 
men, who call ſoloud for a Toleration. 

The ſecond u, p. 38. Nevertheleſs, if when all is ſaid; 
ſome diſſatisfaction doth invincibly poſſeſs the judg- 
ment. In that caſe, Chriſtian Humility, and Charity as 
well as Diſcretion, adviſeth ſuch Perſons to acquieſce 
in their private Security and Freedom, and not to 
reach after that Liberty,that may unſettle the Publick 
Order, and undermine the common Safety. If ſo, 
thoſe men want Humility, Charity and Diſcretion, who de- 
mand a publick Liberty for their Conſciences, 

We take theſe few Lines to be aſufficient anſwer to all the 
Reſt, and they ai ſo plain, as that I shall not need to Comment 
upon Them. 5 0050 | 
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